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MEMBERS’ RECEPTION 


HE President and Trustees of the 
Museum will receive the members 
and their friends on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 16, at half past eight 
o'clock. There will be music by an or- 
chestra under the direction of David 
Mannes of the Philharmonic Society. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THI 
WORKS OF WILLIAM M. CHASE 


MEMORIAL loan exhibition of 

the works of the late William 

Merritt Chase will be held in the 

Museum during the later part of 
the winter 

At a meeting of the Trustees held on 
November 20 the President appointed the 
following Committee on Arrangements: 
Charles W. Gould, Chairman, Herbert 
Adams, Carroll Beckwith, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, Kenyon Cox, Frederick Dielman, 
Thomas W. Dewing, Daniel C. French, 
Francis C. Jones, Will H. Low, Frederick 
W. MacMonnies, Edward Robinson, John 
S. Sargent, J. Alden Weir, and Irving R. 
Wiles. This committee will have the full 
coéperation and assistance of Mrs. Chase, 
with whose approval the exhibition is being 
arranged. 

rhe exact date of opening cannot yet be 
fixed, but it will probably be early in 
February, and the exhibition will continue 
for about a month. A private view will be 
given to the members of the Museum on the 
day before the public opening. Further 
particulars will be announced in a later 
number of the BULLETIN. 

Such an exhibition will give the New 
York public and others the privilege of 
seeing pictures painted by Mr. Chase dur- 
ing different periods of his career and thus 
of appreciating his large and varied accom- 
plishment as an artist. 

For over forty years William Merritt 
Chase was among the most prominent of 
American painters. His career began in 
the time of transition when after a com- 
parative isolation of half a century Ameri- 
can art again became cognizant of European 
standards. His talents and enthusiasm 


immediately won him a place in the van of 
those who were instrumental in bringing 
about the change. A very distinct ideal of 
what constitutes sound workmanship, com- 
prising direct brush handling, frank color, 
and free drawing, combined with a dis- 
taste for literary or poetic subtleties, made 
up his conception of good painting. To 
this ideal he was unswervingly loyal, and 
within its bounds his admirations were 
generous and outspoken, were they for well- 
known artists like Leibl, Stevens, Sargent, 
or Vollon, or for some young painter whose 
name had been entirely unfamiliar until he 
saw it on a canvas which pleased him. 
Many artists since generally recognized 
have had from him their first considerable 
encouragement, for he was frequently a 
buyer of their pictures. 

In his own work his interest was in any- 
thing he could have before him as he 
painted—figures, still lifes, interiors, land- 
scapes. The five pictures by him which 
belong to the Museum are of the first two 
sorts. The Lady in Black, painted about 
1890, and The Portrait of a Lady, dated 
1git, are shown in Gallery 20. The 
Seventeenth-Century Lady and a large 
Still Life, both of about 1905, are in Gallery 
15. Carmencita, a portrait of a Spanish 
dancer who created a furore in New York 
about 1890, is among a group of pictures 
lent by the Museum to the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences. 


WILLIAM M. CHASE AS A TEACHER 


ILLIAM M. CHASE proved 

himself the “richly inspiring, 

wise, and magnetic teacher,”’ 

as he has been characterized, 

when on the fifteenth of last January he 

talked informally in the Lecture Hall of the 

Museum to a large and enthusiastic com- 

pany of the art students of New York. For- 

tunately a stenographic report of his words 

was made, and thus we are able to pass on 

to a still larger audience the following ex- 

tracts, which so well reveal the personality 
of the speaker: 

“Students, let me hark back to the time 

when | first saw the works by the masters. 

A youngster—and a very fresh one—when 
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| first reached Munich I| went to the gal- 


lery where the old masters were; and | 
distinctly remember that on that day 
| thought it was all nonsense—that these 


dark, terrible things were not all they were 
claimed to be. | thought that seriously. 
The next thought | had was: ‘ There must 
be a reason why all these things are here, 
and so cherished and so placed and so 
cuarded as they are.’ 

‘I entered the school and did my 
| could, and was advised to 
| did not 
much care to go, but | did go. I am 
glad | did not tell my first impressions 
about those paintings. Before | knew it 
a speli came over me. My preference in 
the beginning was Carlo Dolci. Then 
there were other painters | was in love 
with. Many of the others | 
heartily disliked, and so | went to the pic- 
tures | loved and | drank them in to the 
extent, and when | went away | 
consoled with the thought that | 
that in the mu- 


les- 
sons the best 
go occasionally to the museum. 
SO 


disliked, 


fullest 
went 
cared 
seum. 
“My experience identical that 
which you have all experienced already and 
will continue to experience as you progress. 
It is with painting just as it is when one 
acquires any other branch of knowledge. 
\ll we have has come to us by easy degrees, 
beginning with the easy parts and advanc- 


flor a picture was 


is with 


stages, and coming to know 


ing by eas) 
better ‘and better, through association, 


the things we come in contact with. 
“My advice to my students is that 
going into a gallery they go directly to the 
picture they care most for and drink it 
in! And then | tell them that on one oc- 
casion when abroad | stood on an iron grat- 
ing in front of a store and got frost-bitten 
toes drinking in the spirit of a chromo. 
“The real student, the art student, 
could not do better than to select one work 
ina museum. Go directly to that picture 
and stand in front of it and help yourself, 
with a view to getting from it all that you 
possibly can. Drink it in to the fullest. 
Chen go to your studio, take your picture 


in 


with you in your mind’s eye, and imitate 
it, and exist in it. When you have done 
that, when vou have absorbed all you can 
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get from that one picture, then you are 
ready for something else. 

“In reality, a picture exhibition is im- 
possible—a gallery of pictures is impossible 
unless it Is a one-man exhibit; that is, all 
the paintings by one man. Where pictures 
are simultaneously placed and different 
masters represented, it is as unreasonable 
to stand there and hope to get anything 
from it as it is to go and stand in a room 
where twenty different airs are being played 
and expect to get any satisfaction from the 
medley. 

“Students, this museum ot 
concern to you than to any one else, be- 
cause of the possibility that through you 
be added to the list of 
great art workers. All the books vou may 
read, all the art lectures you may listen 
to have nothing to do with that, and they 
cannot be compared with the actual work 
which you can see with your eyes and drink 


is more 


another name may 


in as it is before you. 

“Pursue your profession and calling so 
long as it is a delight to you, and so long 
as you cannot help it, despite all condi- 
tions. | have so many people come to me 
to know whether | feel the students they 
are interested in are really warranted in 
continuing the study. My question is 
always, ‘Do they wish to do it?’ and they 
reply, as a rule, ‘You cannot get them to 


do anything else.” Then | say, ‘Leave 
them alone. Encourage them the best 
you can. No harm is done. If they 


fail, as you hope they will, their pleasure 
in their life and what they come in contact 
with will compensate for all their failures. 
lhe added joy which they will get out of 
life and their surroundings will pay for 
any amount of failure. Their life is then 
worth living.’ 

| am sometimes taken to task for en- 
couraging students today. Why not? 
There is no harm done. They are not the 
kind it will harm. The real, real art stu- 
dent, interested, keenly interested in his 
work, is not the kind who will bury himself 
in a stupid newspaper in a railway train. 
Everything that 
to the happiness of existence 
coincides with just what we are doing 
That is absolutely so. I believe | am the 


He sees things outside. 


conduces 
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father of more art children than any other 
living man, and they are a well-behaved 
lot—really! It is one of my consolations 
in life that wherever | go I see my children, 
and some of them really care to see me. 
Do you know why? I know. It is be- 
cause | am keenly in sympathy with every 
effort they make. | think there is nothing 
in the world which takes the place of 
what is termed the ‘kindred spirit.’ 

‘| have never had any use for the little 
ones—the small men—but | have always 
aimed to associate with one who would add 
a thought to those | entertained myself, 
and a thought of an encouraging kind or 
nature. | have always been afraid to go 
to bed in a discouraged frame of mind. 
For one picture which | placed my name 
on, | have destroyed ten, and that means, 
students, that many times | have gone to 
bed with a sore and aching heart, with a 
feeling of ‘What is the use of it all?’ And 
then there was a time when | got out of 
bed anticipating failure. You must not 
do that. | am writing a little booklet, 
and one of the things | say is, ‘Never an- 
ticipate a failure or you will meet it.’ 
So, when | got out of bed to anticipate a 
failure, | said, ‘| am going to do a master- 
piec e today.’ 

“There is nothing in the world like work. 
Fortunately, in our calling there is nothing 
so entertaining. no workmanship that can 
compare with the fascination of our call- 
ing, and this is especially true if in your 
student work you are working in a school, 
and the work you are doing is not a com- 
mission and is not meant for an exhibition. 
What a sense of freedom, a delightful fas- 
cination of freedom, to concentrate upon 
the work which is to fit you for the future! 
| would say to myself, ‘William, see that 
every day you make a deposit which you 
can draw upon in the future. It is just 
as if you made a deposit in a bank. And 
remember that a failure is a deposit to show 
you what you cannot afford to do again.’ 

“Students, upon entering this great 
building, cut out as best you can any 
prejudice, any preference, and come into 
the building with an open, free mind and 
accept the things as you find them. Keep 
yourself in as receptive a state of mind 


, 


as possible, and be like a sponge, ready to 
absorb all you can. And let me say here, 
| have been a thief, | have stolen all my 
life. | have never been so foolish and fool- 
hardy as to refrain from stealing for fear 
| should be considered as not ‘original.’ 
Originality is found in the greatest com- 
posite which you can bring together. 

“In coming to the galleries here, select 
the right kind of companions. The ideal 
companion will be one who with a touch of 
the arm in front of a picture will convey his 
thought. That touch of the arm will 
suffice. It is better not to say much at all. 
Large discussion is needless, useless, harm- 
ful. The main thing is to get a companion 
who is in harmony and in sympathy. 
\ successful picture needs no explanation. 
1 could not have said it better if | had 
thought for one month on that sentence. 
\ really fine work needs no explanation. 

‘| think there is no place where you 
hear such extraordinary and highly amus- 
ing things said as in a picture gallery. 
lhe harshest criticism—the very harshest 

is when you hear it said, ‘What a lot of 
time it took him to do that.’ The success- 
ful work is not of that kind—it looks as if it 
had been blown upon the canvas, and en- 
tirely without effort. 

“One always remains a student; and 
every new canvas | have had was the rarest 
opportunity to make that the best I have 
ever done. I have just made a portrait 
of myself standing with a blank canvas 
in front of me. This is to be my master- 
piece. The ideal and the aim of it all, 
| believe, is that you can remain young 
all the time to the end; always be a fresh 
fighter, ambitious to the end. If it ever 
becomes tiresome to me to paint, | will do 
something else. 

“You who are studying art have the 
most dignified profession in the world. 
Your opportunity to leave a record is won- 
derful and rare, and | plead with you to 
see to it that you leave a record of having 
been on this earth. What the people and 
the public and the world demand of you is 
that you will put yourself upon that can- 
vas. What we really want to know is 
the personality of the painter, not the paint 
on the canvas.” 
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ACCESSIONS OF GREEK 


VASES 


RECENT 


REEK vases, with their beautiful 
shapes and decorations and their 
pictures of daily life and myth- 
ology, present so many points of 
interest to the student of Greek art that 
they have always enjoyed a great popular- 
ity. We have, within the last ten years, 
succeeded in acquiring a fairly representa- 





AMPHORA 


PANATHENAIC 
ATHENA 


FIG. I. 


tive collection, and the only additions made 
at present are examples of special impor- 
tance. The five pieces purchased during 
this year fully answer this requirement. 
First must be mentioned a splendid black- 
figured Panathenaic amphora (figs. 1 and 2; 
height, 24] in. [63.2 cm.]), which adds 
one more to the three specimens we already 
have of this interesting class of vases. As is 
well known, these vases were given as prizes 
to the victors at the Panathenaic games in 
Athens. Each piece bears the inscription 
c@v ’Abyvibev Z0Awy, “from the games at 
\thens,”’ and is decorated on one side with 


a figure of Athena, the presiding deity at 
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these games, and on the other with a scene 
of the contest at which the prize was 
awarded. The contest shown on our new 
specimen is the pankration, a combination 
of boxing and wrestling, in which victory 
was regarded as a special honor. It was one 
of the roughest of Greek sports, but it 
formed an er-ellent test for strength and in- 
genuity; for there was much more leeway 
than in either boxing or wrestling; one 
could twist, strangle, hit, and pound, only 





PANATHENAIC AMPHORA 
PANKRATION 


FIG. 2. 


biting and gouging being ruled out. The 
first thing aimed at was to bring the oppon- 
ent to the ground, and a favorite trick was 
to seize him by the leg and make him fall 
backward. This is the moment which is 
depicted on our vase. One contestant has 
grasped the other’s foot and is trying to 
throw him, by placing an arm under his 
opponent’s thigh. The other is trying hard 
to balance on one leg, but we feel that he is 
probably going over the next minute. By 
the side of the athletes stands the trainer, 
closely watching the fight, to see that the 
Though the 
the vase 


rules are properly observed. 
stvle of the drawing ts still archaic, 
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belonging to the period about 520-510 B 
C., the picture ts full of life and animation. 

The vase is not a recent discovery, but 
has been known for some time. It was 
found in Etruria, and was published as long 
agoas 1830inthe Monument dell’ Instituto, 
I, pl. 21, No. ro. It is listed in Brau- 
chitsch’s book, Die Panathendischen Preis- 
amphoren, p. 23, No. 22. Another Pana- 
thenaic amphora with a scene of a pankra- 


tion similar to ours is in the Leyden Museum 





FIG. 3. HYDRIA (WATER-JAR) 
HERAKLES AND TRITON 


cf. Monument dell’ Instituto, I, pl. 22, 8, 
and Brauchitsch, loc. cit., No. 42). 

A black-figured hydria, or water-jar, be- 
longing to the second half of the sixth 
century, is decorated with two scenes (fig. 
3; height, 18,°, in. [46.2 cm.]). On the 
shoulder the god Dionysos is driving in a 
four-horse chariot, accompanied by three 
Maenads; on the body of the vase ts the 
contest of Herakles and the sea-monster 
Iriton, with Nereus, the Old Man of the 
Sea, standing by. The story of Herakles 
seizing Triton and holding him in close 
embrace until the sea-god has told him his 
secret, seems to have been especially 
popular in archaic Greek art, for we find it 
frequently depicted on vases as well as on 


> 


4 
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other monuments. The best-known repre- 
sentation is the famous pediment group ol 
poros, found on the Akropolis at Athens. 
[riton is conceived as a monster with the 
head and arms of a man and the body of a 
huge fish. Herakles is usually shown 
seizing him from behind and holding him 
fast with both arms. This is also the 
scheme adopted on our example; but it 
is noteworthy that the artist has found 
the problem of drawing Herakles’s arms 
alongside those of Triton too difficult, and 
has left them out altogether. The result 
is that he has come to grief also in other de- 
tails of his drawing. Incidentally, this 
shows how clumsy was the method of hav- 
ing to scratch in the lines and not being able 
to alter them in case of a mistake 
\ red-figured krater with 
handles shows us Athenian vase-painting at 
its best (fig. 5; height, 14] in. [37.8 cm.]). 
Not only are the figures beautifully painted, 
but the artist had the great gift of convey- 
ing the atmosphere of a situation. On one 
side he has depicted Dionysos walking 
slowly, in dignified composure, followed by 
an attendant Satvr. The god ts evidently 
going to an important banquet, and even 
the wild Satyr ts impressed by the occasion, 


columnar 


and is carrying his master’s stool, his wine- 
cup, and his ivy branch, with a respecttful, 
subdued air. The Satyr on the other side 
may or may not be associated with the 
scene; he is carefully carrving a drinking- 
cup with both hands. 

[his vase belongs to the early red-figured 
period of the late sixth or early fifth cen- 
tury B. C.; there are still some traces of 
archaism, for instance, in the drawing of 
the eyes and in the presentation of the 
Satyr’s chest in full front instead of in 
profile; there is as yet no line-drawing to 
indicate muscles, and the drawing of the 
hands is undeveloped. But these are the 
limitations of the period; and they in no 
wise detract from the ability and the fine 
conception of the artist. 

It is noteworthy that kraters of this shape 
are rarely decorated in this manner, with 
only one or two figures on either side, this 
treatment being generally reserved for 
amphorae, especially those of ‘Nolan’ 
shape. For another example compare one 
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in the Ashmolean Museum, published by 
Beazley in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1908, p. 316, pl. XXXII. 

\ marriage-vase (lebes gamikos) shows 
us Greek vase-painting in its fully de- 
veloped style, during the second half of the 


fifth century B. C. (height, 22 4°, in. [56.7 


cm.| It is much broken, and the surface 
is not well preserved, but from the point of 
view of workmanship it will rank among the 
finest Greek vases known. The principal 
scene represented is the Epaulia, the day 
after the wedding, when it was customary 
for the family and friends of the bride to go 
in procession to the bridal pair, bringing 
their gifts (fig. 4 
on vases of this period, and, naturally, 
appropriate On marriage vases. 


It is a favorite subject 


especially 
Ihe bride ts depicted in most cases either 
sitting or standing, and from both sides the 
often accompanied by Eros, ap- 
[his is also 


women 
proach carrying their presents. 
the composition on our vase; but what dis- 
tinguishes it from other known representa- 
tions of this scene are the fine quality of the 
drawing and the spirit of solemnity waich 
the artist has succeeded in imparting to his 
picture. In the 
is seated. It is early 


center of the scene the 
morning, the 
While 
awaiting her friends, the bride has been 
plaving on the harp; and, as they approach, 
she looks up and sees not only her friends, 
but a small Eros flying toward her, with a 
ball in each hand. He too has come to 
bring his gift. No wonder her expression is 
one of wonder and reverence. Her friends 
are affected by the same spirit. They stand 
quietly, holding their presents, one a fillet, 
another a casket, a third two chests, filled 
probably with many useful articles; a fourth 
IS holding lighted torches, for it Is ev idently 
still dark; and beneath the handles of the 
vase on either side is the customary figure 
of the Goddess of Dawn. On the rest of 
the vase, that is, on the back and the foot, 


bride¢ 


time prescribed for the ceremony. 


are temale figures holding various articles 
They may be gift-bringers, or they may be 
unconnected figures. 

There is an important feature in this vase 
which anybody interested in the methods 
ot Greek vase-painting will find noteworthy 
We have spoken of the fineness of the draw- 
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ing. This applies only to the principal 
figures of the Epaulia scene. The figures of 
Dawn under the handles and all the figures 
on the back and foot of the vase are painted 
in a poor, thoroughly conventional style. 
What the meaning of this combination of 
fine and poor work on the same vase is, we 
can only guess. One explanation would be 
that the “master” of the pottery has him- 
self executed the principal scene, and then 


left the rest to be finished by a careless 





VASE 


FIG. 4. MARRIAGE 
THE BRINGING OF WEDDING GIFTS 
assistant. Whatever happened, we can see 
that skilled and unskilled work went on at 
the same time in Athens, as it does else- 
where; and incidentally we are warned not 
to assign dates according to quality of 
execution 
The fifth vase to be described ts a large 
bell-krater (figs. 6 and 7; height, 192 in. [49.9 
cm.]), said to have been found in Sicily, and 
probably South Italian, not Attic, work of 
the late fifth or fourth century B. C., 
though the best-drawn figures approximate 
closely the Athenian style of this period. It 
is decorated on each side with a representa- 
Both 


compositions present unusual features and 


tion comprising a number of figures. 
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their identification is a matter of conjecture. 
lo begin with what appears to have been 
considered the more important side, since it 
is painted with a good deal more care than 
the other: a bearded man holding a sceptre 
is seated on a couch with a woman by his 
side; before him stands another woman with 
a cloak pulled over her head to form a veil; 
by the seated woman’s side is an Eros, and 
behind him another female figure. As 
paraphernalia in the scene we have a large 
chair or throne, a vase standing on the 


a S| PN / 


Mi LeLULL 





FIG. 5. KRATER (MIXING VESSEL) 
DIONYSOS AND A SATYR 


ground, and various vessels and pieces of 
armor hanging either on the wall or sup- 
ported on a stand Some of these objects 
were painted white on the dark glaze, and 
only faint traces of them are now visible. 
(he most plausible identification of this 
scene is the visit of the goddess Thetis to 
Hephaistos to obtain from him a new set of 
armor for her son Achilles. The setting ts 
certainly appropriate. All around are the 
works of the “famed artificer,”’ armor and 
cauldrons and vases and _ beautifully 
wrought chairs and footstools. Among the 
armor there is a helmet of the shape that the 
[Trojans wore, and one of Greek design; for 
the god must be ready to supply both sides. 
We may also recall that in the Iliad 
account of this visit, Thetis is asked to be 
seated on a “‘silver-studded throne, goodly, 
of cunning work,” so that the throne, con- 
spicuously placed near Thetis in our picture, 


would have a special meaning. We cannot 
tell whether Thetis held anything in her 
hands, as her arms were painted white and 
the color has all disappeared; but the veil 
she wears favors the identification.’ He- 
phaistos is holding somethiag in his left 
hand; but the vase being broken just at this 
point it is impossible to make out what It 
was. The seated woman by the side of 
Hephaistos is of course his wife—-Charis, 
according to the Iliad; Aphrodite, if we 
follow the Odyssey. She wears a beautiful 
headdress in the shape of a Nike driving a 
chariot, the work presumably of her hus- 
band. With either Charis or Aphrodite 
the presence of Eros is suitable. . The 
woman standing at the back we may 
identify as a handmaiden. 

The subject of Thetis’s visit to He- 
phaistos does not frequently occur in 
Athenian vase-painting, and in the in- 
stances known, Hephaistos is in his working 
clothes. But this is, of course, no reason 
why an artist, especially one of a later 
period and working in another ccuntry, 
should not treat the subject differently. 

The identification of the scene on the 
other side of this vase presents great diffi- 
culties. What is happening ts that two 
winged genii are carrying away the body of a 
dead youth, to the evident astonishment of 
the other figures in the picture. The latter 
consist of a figure® in rich Oriental costume, 
seated on a throne, sceptre in hand; a 
woman sitting on a step by his side; a youth 
standing by, raising both hands in surprise; 
and two smaller figures, perhaps supposed 
to be children. Two winged genii carrying 
the body of a dead man occur not in- 
frequently on Athenian vases. They are 
generally identified as Thanatos and Hyp- 
nos, Death and Sleep, carrying away the 
body either of Sarpedon or Memnon. 
Either would be appropriate here, for they 
were both allies of the Trojans, and the 
costume of the men in the picture points to 
that nationality. The death of Memnon, 


lef. Thetis veiled in the tabula Iliaca in the 
Capitoline Museum. 

2cf. e. g. Gerhard, Griechische und etrus- 
kische Trinkschalen, pl. IX, 2. 

3|t is not certain whether a manor a woman 
is intended here 
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who was slain by Achilles, would not be an 
unlikely subject to be selected to go with 
Phetis’s call on Hephaistos. In both the 
hero ts Achilles by implication. But the 
circumstances of the scene, the presence of 
Memnon’s relations—if such they are—is 
an entirely novel feature in such a repre- 
sentation 

From the point of view of style this vase 
presents many points of interest. The pro- 
fuse use of colors, such as white and blue, is 


characteristic of the period. Especially 





VESSEL) 


FIG. O. (MIXING 


HEPHAISTOS? 


KRATER 
,THETIS AND 


noteworthy is the difference in the drawing 
between the Thetis scene, which is painted 
with great care and is quite Attic in feeling, 
ind the Hypnos and Thanatos picture, 
where the foreign element is more notice- 
able. At all events, if the krater is the 
work of Greeks in South Italy, these must 
have worked under much more direct 
Athenian influence than the makers of the 
regular “‘“Apulian”’ vases of the fourth and 
third centuries G. M.A. R. 
SENEBTISI! 


THE TOMB OF 


HE Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum announce the publica- 

tion of the Tomb of Senebtisi at 

Lisht, the first of a series of mono- 

The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by Arthur 

C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant Cu- 
rators of the Department of Egyptian Art 
Volume | of the Publications of The Metro- 
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graphs on the excavations conducted by the 
archaeological expedition of the Museum in 
Egypt. The volume, written by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant 
Curators of the Department of Egyptian 
Art, has for its subject the discovery of the 
tomb of a noble lady who was buried near 
the Pyramid of King Amenemhét I at 
Lisht, between i950 B. C., in 
which were found the jewelry, cedar coffin, 
magic staves, Canopic jars, and pottery 
offering vessels which are one of the great- 


2000 and 
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est attractions of the Egyptian Department 
of the Museum. 

Tombs more sumptuously equipped than 
that of Senebtisi have been found in Egypt, 
but rarely has one been opened which pre- 
served so completely the equipment sup- 
plied to the members of the highest caste of 
the Middle Kingdom for their journeyings 
in the nether world. The enormous 
quantity of gold which was buried in the 
ancient cemeteries has ever been an irresist- 
ible temptation to the living Egyptians and 
it was not surprising to find that thieves 
had broken into Senebtisi’s tomb shortly 
after her funeral. What was both surpris- 
ing and gratifying, however, was to dis- 
politan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition, 
edited by Albert M. Lythgoe, Curator of the De- 
partment of Egyptian Art. Quarto; xxii,134 
»yages, 85 illustrations in text; 33 photogravure 


plates, and frontispiece and 2 plates by photo- 
gelatine color process. New York, 191¢ 
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cover that the robbers had been interrupted dition. Illustrating this chapter there are 
before they had done any material damage — a number of photographs taken in the tomb 
and that the tomb furniture was practically at the end of each successive stage of the 
intact. It seemed advisable therefore to clearing. The intention in publishing so 
full an account 1s three- 
fold. Discoveries of 


make this grave the sub- 


ject of an individual 
tombs in anything like 


their original condition 
are all too rare in Egypt 
today—this was the onl\ 


study which would serve 
as a basis for the publi- 
cation of the rest of the 


work of the Museum on 
one found at Lisht out 


of several hundred 
which have been opened 

and it is to the interest 
of the student of the fu- 
ture that there should be 
provided as circumstan- 
tial a description as pos- 
sible of so unique an ex- 
ample. Secondly, for the 
reader unfamiliar with 
Egyptian excavations 
the chapter describes 
some of the conditions 
under which the objects 
in our museums have 
been found, and for the 


the cemeteries of Lisht 
For this reason the ob- 
jects discovered have 
been treated in consider- 
abl detail and ever 

effort has been made to 
compare them with sim- 
ilar material from other 
excavations lhe Tomb 
of Senebtisi is thus some- 
what more than a simple 
f the results of 


report 
archaeologi al eXcava- 
tions It is rather a 
study of the burial cus- 
toms of the roval ceme- 
teries of the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty. archaeologist and exca- 


The first chapter de- vator a record of the act- 


scribes the desert about ual methods of work 
the two ruined pyramids which were used in this 
of Lisht and the location 
of the grave in the tomb 
courtvard of a Grand 
Vizier It consisted of a 


well cut in the bed rock, 


instance in an endeavor 
to retrieve all the intor- 
mation possible after 
the ravages of forty cen- 
turies. Finally, the nar- 
descending to two small rative puts the reader in 
possession of all of the 
facts needful to test the 
conclusions and recon- 


unimposing chambers 
In fact, when the exca- 
\ators first went down 
into it they had no idea 
that they were about to 


structions advanced in 
the following chapters. 

The coffins and Can- 
opic box are described 
in the third chapter. 
Senebtisi had three cof- 
fins, nested one within 


discover so rich a trea- 
sure, 

In the second chapter 
a Narrative is given ol 
the circumstances of the 





RESTO ) 
discovery and clearing of RAT OF Tie the other. The outer 
ANTHROPOID . +. 
the tomb, describing the sROPOID COFFIN coffin of soft wood had 
RON > ° ° 
condition and the posi- ra Se beneeewnce Wf CRON fallen almost entirely to 


IN THE TOMB OF SENEBTISI , 
tion of each object as it dust; the second of cedar 


was found, and the means taken to preserve — was practically intact; but of the third, fash- 
those which proved to be in a fragile con- —_ ioned in the traditional form of an Egyptian 
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mummy, only the gold leaf with which it 
was covered had survived the dampness. 
\ detailed description of each of these is 
and reconstructions of those which 
The re- 


v71Vven 
had been destroved by dampness. 
stored anthropoid coffin forms the colored 
frontispiece of the volume. Following 
these descriptions, there ts a list of all the 
published coffins of contemporary date and 
similar form and on this material there is 
written an excursus on the classes of coffins 
in the Middle Kingdom. The coffins of 
Senebtisi are shown to be of a type which 
came into being with the newly established 
court of the Twelfth Dynasty and is char- 
acteristic of all of the roval cemeteries of the 


Middle Kingdom. The brilliantly colored 
coffins of the earlier period had now become 
the stvle of the provinces, while the great 
people of the court were interred in sober 


coftins of cedar decorated with gold and for 
their burials were invented the first of the 
human-shaped mummy cases which later 
became a part of every Egyptian’s funerary 
paraphernalia 

In the fourth chapter the jewelry its de- 
scribed with equal fullness. The charming 
circlet that was found on the head 
Senebtisi and the rosettes that 
adorned her wig; her necklaces with an in- 
genious clasp of gold that would be a credit 


ol 


golden 


modern jeweler; her broad collar of 


tO an\ 

beads; two bead girdles, one of the most 
delicate workmanship and delightful ma- 
terials; and her bracelets and anklets are 


here published in photograph, in color, and 
in sketches illustrate the way in 
which they constructed. To the 
archaeologist the value of this jewelry is en- 
hanced by the definitive reconstruction 
that the painstaking removal from the body 
made possible, and moreover the catalogue 
given in this publication is of importance 
for the study of the famous jewelry from 
Dashur now in the Cairo Museum. With 
this object in view a list is given of all of the 
similar jewelry known and the names in 


which 
were 


tu 


wt 
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ancient Egyptian are collected from the 
painted coffins wherever they can be iden- 
tified. 

For her journey in the 
Senebtisi was equipped with a set of magic 
weapons and staves to serve as talismans 
protecting her against supernatural dangers 
and giving her entry into the company of 
the gods. With the descriptions of these 
Staves in the fifth chapter there are given 
again comparisons with those from other 
tombs, and the material thus collected 1s 
a study on the 


nether world 


made the groundwork of 
sceptres and staves of the Middle King- 
dom. The subject is one of unusual intri- 
cacy and involves the investigation of the 
early Pyramid Texts, the rubrics in the 
Middle Kingdom painted coffins, and many 
relief sculptures which are reproduced as 
illustrations in the text. 

The miscellaneous objects found in the 
tomb—a dagger, two small wooden shrines, 
a stave box, the Canopic jars, and the pot- 
tery which contained food and drink for the 
dead treated in the sixth 


chapter and compared with similar objects 


Senebtisi are 
from other sites. 

In the seventh chapter the principal 
thesis of lhe sim- 
ilarity existing between this tomb furniture 
and that from other royal cemeteries, so 
frequently noted in the descriptions of the 
individual objects, is adduced to prove the 
existence definite court practice dis- 
tinct from the provincial custom which had 
originated in the preceding Heracleopoli- 


the book its restated. 


ot a 


tan period. 


\n appendix by Dr. G. Elhott Smith, 
F.R.S., on the anatomical material, des- 
cribes the mummy of Senebtisi already 


mentioned in other articles by the same 
author as one of the important evidences 
of the early stages of Egyptian embalm- 
ing; and finally, in addition to a general 
index, there is one of the publications cited 
and another of the hieroglyphic names of 


Egyptian funerary paraphernalia. 
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\ SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NECK- 
DEFENSI 


HE colletin, or collar plates, of a 
parade armor of sumptuous qual- 
ity has been presented to the 
Museum by Joseph Duveen of this 

It was one of the objects of the well- 
known Chabriére-Arlés Collection and 
appears earlier to have been in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Gurney and of Sir Guy Laking 
\s an example of enriched armor the pres- 


city 


ent specimen deserves detailed study; for it 
belongs to the period when armor was al- 
ready decadent, when only in exceptional 
still lingered Thus the 
present object is made not of serviceable 
steel but of copper, which, while of minor 
lent itself more readily to 


cases fs gk ry 


value in defense, 
the hand of the embosser, who became less 
the armorer than the goldsmith. More- 
over, in the interest of purely decorative 
to take the 


gilding en 


this metal was known 

which was mercury 
pleim—far more perfectly than did iron, and 
to keep its brilliancy to a remarkable 
Our object dates not earlier than 


work, 
gilding 


degree 
the middle of the seventeenth century when 
the use of armor was often restricted to this 
piece as a decoration above the long-skirted 
or buff coat. Indeed, we may seriously 
doubt whether the present neck-piece had 
ever its plastron, backplate, or arms. In 
workmanship it is a masterpiece of its 
kind, boldly embossed with figures, mas- 
carons, and foliation: its front element 1s 
particularly long, suggesting the form in 
use near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an impression strengthened, too, by 
the peculiar mascaron and border which 
occur above the medallion at the throat, for 
they are of a type seen in engravings of this 
period.' The coat of arms which appears 
at the lowermost point of the colletin has 
been identified by the writer’s colleague, 
Robert T. Nichol, as belonging to the family 
Guaita, which flourished in Milan, Tournai, 
and the Rhine Provinces, but the blazon 
variations which lead Mr. 

tcf. portrait of Thomas Deane engraved by 
R. White, 1697. 


shows certain 
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Nichol to believe that the present object 
belonged specifically to a member of the 
Frankfurt branch of this family. The 
arms are: Per fesse: in chief, or, an eagle 
displaved sable, surmounted by a crown 
of the field; in base, argent, 3 chevrons 
azure. Ifone could identify the head of 
this branch of the family between about 
1050 and 1680, one would probably dis- 
cover by whom this beautiful colletin was 
worn, 

Objects of this kind are 
museums, although they are 
and the present specimen ts among the very 
The example which it 


well known in 


not common, 
best of its class. 
most closely resembles 1s the one numbered 
C. 51, in the National Italian Collection in 
Turin, which undoubtedly proceeds from 
the hand of the same artist. In that col- 
letin the front medallion pictures the 
same horseman who appears in the back ol 
the present example, in which, however, the 
workmanship ts of a more elaborate order. 
Thus the borders are here richly incised 
with foliation and the medallions are more 
imposing. There can be little doubt, | be- 
lieve, that the present specimen ts of North 
Italian origin. Not only is its type of 
workmanship Italian, but we know that the 
present shape of the colletin was early de- 
veloped in Italy and that it remained there 
for a very long time, probably between 1570 
and 1700. In this connection we note that 
the Italian collection (Turin) has no less 
than a dozen specimens of shape similar to 
the present one. We recall, furthermore, 
that the family whose arms it bears was ot 
Italian origin and, judged from similar 
cases, may well have preserved its sym- 
pathy with Italian fashions and artists. 
Colletins of this particular type and of this 
excellence do not appear to have been pro- 
duced in northern Europe. The large 
colletin of Louis XIII, which is known to 
have been French in origin, and which is in 
truth a masterpiece of the silversmith’s art 
(G. 249, Musée des Invalides), is of a differ- 
ent order. The two other embossed 
colletins in the Paris Collection are prob- 
ably of Italian origin. They are of copper, 
gilded, like the present specimen. B. D. 
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ARMENIAN 


MBROIDERIES 


ECCLESIASTICAI | 
FROM THE NEAR EASI 
GROUP of ecclesiastical embroid- 
eries from the Near East ts 
especially interesting just at this 
time when public thought has 
been so recently directed toward Armenia 
[he small collection comprises a mitre, an 


omophorion, and several fragments of other 
vestments 

When in the ninth century the 
Church separated from that of Rome, the 


Greek 


vestments retained the same general lines as 
hose of the parent church, although certain 
features were modified or altered to meet 
the requirements of the ritual. Thus, in 
the East we find elaborate liturgical cuffs 

which in a way correspond to the pontifical 
the church—and the 
pointed mitre of Rome modeled tn the form 


gloves of western 
olf a crown 

\n Armenian mitre recently acquired by 
the Museum ts of the crown type and dates 
from the seventeenth century. The foun- 
dation, originally of reddish purple velvet, 
is now worn threadbare; but the rich em- 
broidery in metal thread has withstood the 
ravages of time and hard usage, and 1s still 
intact. The decorative scheme consists ol 
a row of saints and apostles centering di- 
rectly in front in the enthroned figure of our 
Lord bearing in his left hand the orb. At 
his right is the figure of Saint Peter, while 
on the left stands the Apostle Paul, with the 
remaining ten apostles arranged in order 
around the rim of the crown, each standing 
beneath a cusped arch supported by col- 
umns with foliated capitals, a style of 
arcaded pattern reminiscent of the opus 
anglicanum of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


EMBROIDERY, 


CENTURY 


SEVENTEENTH 


centuries. [he upper part of the crown ts 
divided into quadrants, each with a central 
medallion figure one of the 
four evangelists. 

In Egypt the mitre dates back to the 
early davs of the Christian Church, tradi- 
tion crediting its use to the patriarch ol 
\lexandria as early as the fifth century. In 


recorded prior 


repre senting 


\rmenia, however, it 1s not 
to the eleventh century, and there its use Is 
not restricted to the patriarch; it is worn 
alike by priests, archdeacons, and bishops, 
but differs in form, the bishops retaining 
the Latin type dating from the time ol 
Pope Innocent IIl in the early thirteenth 
century, while the priests wear the sagva- 
hart. a form similar to that acquired by 
the Museum but 

The crown-shaped mitre of the Greek 


Church dates from comparatively modern 


less ornate 


times, it having come into general use in the 
East some time after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. Its 
altered shape, based on the imperial crown, 
is said originally to have symbolized the 
quasi-sovereignty over the rajah population 
which Mohammed II, The Magnificent, 
was content to leave with the Patriarch.' 
In Russia, where the mitre was introduced 
with other vestments borrowed from the 
Greek rite at the time of the erection of the 
Russian Patriarchate during the reign of 
Czar Theodore toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, certain ceremonial signiti- 
cance attaches to the position ol the cross, 
only certain metropolitans, and by pre- 
scription the Bishop of Kiev, having the 
privilege of wearing the cross upright. In 
this connection it ts interesting to note how 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 18, p. 627 
ith Ed. 
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closely this form of mitre follows in line the 
domes of the Kremlin, which in turn are 
reminiscent of the earlier mosques as, for 
instance, the tombs of the caliphs at Cairo, 
or again, in another field, the Hagios 
Elevtherios at Athens (eighth to thirteenth 
century This type of dome with its 
arcaded windows appears to be reflected in 
the embroidered vestment with its row of 
saints and apostles and its architectural de- 
tails, just as the mediaeval glass of France 
and England was reflected in the ecclesi- 
astical needlework of a century later. 
Perhaps of even more interest ts the 
omophorion, a vestment in the Greek 
Church which corresponds to the pallium of 
Rome. According to Marriot, this particu- 
lar feature of the Greek rite has been in use 
in the Coptic churches from the fifth cen- 
tury down to the present time and has been 
worn by patriarchs and metropolitans and 
by almost all of the Bishops of the East.' 
lhe omophorion consists of a strip of em- 
broidery about eight inches in breadth and 
perhaps two vards long with an opening in 
the center through which to slip the head, 
the two strips hanging back and front over 
the chasuble. The present vestment ts an 
unusually fine example, as it bears not only 
the name and birthplace of the maker in 
Cufic lettering, but as well the date 1338 of 
The subjects illus- 
founded on 
include the 


the Julian calendar. 
trated in the embroidery are 
New Testament history and 
following biblical scenes: the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Baptism, Presentation to the 
Doctors, Entrance into Jerusalem, Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Pente- 
cost with four additional personages repre- 
These are = ar- 


senting the evangelists. 


ranged in panels divided by bands of 
lettering similar to the epitrachelion or 
patrashil illustrated by Butler,? a form ot 
stole worn by the Bishops of the Coptic 
Church, almost identical in decoration with 
rhis, however, ts of 
inches in 


the present piece. 
Syrian origin, measuring eight 


Sutler. Ancient Coptic Churches 
Il, p. 151. 


Quoted by 
in Egypt, vol 
Idem. vol. II, p. 130 
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width and nine feet in length, being con- 
siderably longer than the Greek vestment 
ot the same type. 

\ strip of Armenian embroidery is also 
of interest, its quaint figures of saints being 
much more eastern in character than those 
shown in the mitre, which are typically 
western in many details, especially in the 
delineation of the features, the variety in 
the pose, and the lines of the drapery , the 
\rmenian work in its stereotyped repetition 
showing little imagination. As in the 
mitre just described, the central motive is 
the figure of our Lord, in this case standing 
erect with the right hand raised in bene- 
diction, the left bearing the orb. On either 
side are six apostles, the Christ figure being 
repeated at the end, a fact which would 
suggest the use of the band inacircular way, 
as perhaps in a mitre which would bring the 
Christ figure in the center at the front and 
back—symbolic of the Alpha and Omega 
flanked on either side by six apostles. The 
personages are placed between two bands of 
Cufic lettering, the lower one edged with a 
second band of conventionalized floral orna- 
ment. The piece dates from the seven- 
teenth century. 

Iwo other fragments of Near Easvern 
ecclesiastical embroidery may be classed as 
Byzantine of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. These have for their subject the 
recognition of Christ by the apostles after 
the resurrection, the first group with Saint 
Thomas absent, represent- 
ing Saint Thomas, in the presence of the 
other apostles, touching the wounds; the 
scene has a strictly Byzantine setting and is 
worked, in exquisite technique, in gold and 
silver thread. The two panels in shape and 
size, while incomplete, suggest that they 
have served as liturgical 


the second 


may originally 
cuffs, which in the Greek Church are one of 


the most important vestments and in 
Russia are, as a rule, of elaborate embroidery 
richly embellished with jewels. 

hese embroideries are displayed in the 
\sia Minor section, E. 12; the mitre in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. 


r. M 
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ECTURES BY KENYON COX. 

During November and December, 

1914, Kenyon Cox, N.A., Litt. D., 

delivered to audiences that filled the 
Museum Lecture Hall to overfiowing a 
course of three lectures on The Golden Age 
of Painting. All who attended those lect- 
ures will be glad to know that during Jan- 
uary Kenyon Cox will again deliver three 
lectures, on Tuesdays at 4:15 P. M. In the 
Lecture Hall. No cards of admission will 
be required. 

The general theme of the course is 
Some Phases of Nineteenth-Century Art 
The dates and subjects of the individual 
lectures are as follows: 


January 2 Nineteenth-Century Nat- 
uralism. 

January 9 Lovers of Tradition. 

January 16 Mural Painting in France 
and America. 


GREEK Stories OF Nature.—flhe first 
of the course of three story-hours for Chil- 
dren of Members will be given on Saturday 
morning, January 13, at eleven o'clock, by 
Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, Docent at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Tickets 
good for the course will be required, and will 
be sent to all members. 

Mrs. Scales, taking as her subject Greek 
Stories of Nature: the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars, and the Dawn, will retell the delight- 
ful myths of Helios and his impatient son 
Phaethon, Selene and the beautiful shep- 
herd boy, the inseparable twins Castor and 
Pollux, and Aurora. The stories will be 
illustrated by lantern slides of classical 
sculpture, vase paintings, and Greek land- 


scapes. 


Tue Gier or A Repeietp.—tThe picture 
by Edward Redfield which is exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 


AND NOTES 


is the gift of Mrs. E.H. Harriman. It isa 
characteristic picture by this well-known 
artist and shows his favorite subject—a hilly 
country in the early spring with bare trees 
and melting snow. The work is entitled 
Overlooking the Valley. B. B. 


CHANGES IN THE FAR EASTERN GAL- 
LeERIES.—In the Department of Far Eastern 
Art, the room in which the Exhibition of 
Early Chinese Pottery and Sculpture was 
held this summer has been rearranged and 
now contains sculpture and bronzes. Sev- 
eral pieces that were in last season’s exhibi- 
tion have been left on loan, and with the 
Museum collection they form a nucleus of 
plastic art which in time we hope to develop 
into a representative collection. 

The removal of the bronzes and the 
sculpture from the gallery round the en- 
trance hall has made it possible to give the 
space almost entirely to ceramics, to which 
this gallery will be devoted. On the 
eastern and northern sides we now find the 
Chinese wares which through the addition 
of recent acquisitions and important loans 
form a complete series from the early Han 
potteries to the latest porcelains. The 
Sung and T’ang potteries are in the center, 
to the right we find the Ming and Han 
wares, and to the left the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century porcelains, running into 
the famille rose ware on the northern side. 
Descriptive labels and short notices show 
the interested student the way to more 
serious study. On the southern side we 
find the Japanese porcelains arranged 
according to periods and kinds. This col- 
lection was chiefly made in Japan by Cap- 
tain F. Brinkley, the well-known authority 
on Japanese ceramics, who reproduced 
many of the pieces in Vol. 8 of his book,’ 
and made a valuable catalogue according 

‘Japan and China; their History, Arts and 
Literature. 
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to which the porcelains have been labeled. 
On the western side this collection joins on 
to the Japanese potteries of different kinds, 
the plain aesthetic ones intended for the tea 
ceremony and the more decorated varieties 
meant for household use. On the other 
side of the northern gallery we find the 
Korean pottery of the Korai period, that 
is, before 1392, the charming celadons 
plain er with inlaid and incised designs, 
much influenced by the Chinese Sung ware, 


a collection of paintings of the first order, of 
the kind which so few of us have had the 
chance to see and to study. S.C. B.R. 


ACQUISITIONS OF FAR EASTERN CERA- 
mics.—The latest acquisition for the De- 
partment of Far Eastern Art is a very 
important T’ang (618-906) tomb vase, 
reproduced here. It is made of soft, fine- 
grained, white clay with a thin yellowish 
glaze and covered in a second firing with a 





OVERLOOKING 


which in turn through the late Siamese 
porcelains bring us back to the Chinese 
famille rose. 

lhe only exception in this series is formed 
by the two superb Chinese Tz’t Chou jars 
of the Ming pegiod, lent by a friend of the 
Museum, which for decorative purposes are 
placed in the niches opposite the elevators. 

This winter, when the rearrangement of 
different rooms in the Museum gives us 
more space, we hope to show a collection of 
early jades, a number of which have been 
added to those previously given by Samuel 
I’. Peters, and some superb pieces which have 
been lent,also Chinese paintings for which we 
have the promise of a most important loan, 


THE VALLEY 
BY EDWARD WILLIS REDFIELD 


reddish yellow outer glaze, which is much 
corroded and has partly fallen off. Several 
specimens of this kind have been brought 
over, but none of such bold lines and fine 
workmanship. The handles are formed by 
dragons, the elaborate heads biting the lip 
of the vase. 

Another acquisition is an_ interesting 
Korean jar of southern make, closely re- 
sembling the Chinese Tz’ Chou ware, and 
of similar technique. The gray earth of 
the jar was covered under the transparent 
glaze with a white slip which has been cut 
and etched away, forming a bold design of 
flowers and leaves. 

C. T. Loo presented a mould for Honan 
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celadon bowls of the Sung period, which 
shows in a most interesting manner the 
complicated design which was cut in the 
mould and decorated the interior of these 
olive green bowls. The mould, together 
with an unbaked cast, will be seen among 
the celadons exhibited in our ceramic 
collection is Sac x. Os 





TOMB VASE, CHINESE, T’ANG PERIOD 


RECENT PUuBLICATIONS.—lIn addition to 
the first of the Egyptian Expedition Publi- 
cations, The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this BULLETIN, a 
volume of fifty Notes on Arms and Armor, 
most of which were written by Bashford 
Dean and appeared in earlier numbers of 
the BULLETIN, has been issued “for the use 
of those who are interested in armor and 
arms and in the activities of the Museum in 
this field,”’ as the Preface states. This isan 
octavo of vill, 149 pages, with many half- 
tone illustrations. 


4 GUIDE TO THE WorKsS OF ART IN NEW 
York Ciry'—Under this title, Miss Flor- 


1 The volume is sold at the Museum. It will be 
sent on application. 


ence N. Levy, of the Museum Staff, has 
published a volume compiled with the 
assistance of the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the Art Com- 
mission of the City, the Municipal Art 
Society, and the Federation of Fine Art 
Societies, in which the attempt has been 
made to plan for the visitor a few half-day 
“ pilgrimages”’ for the enjoyment of some of 
the treasures of the city, both outdoors and 
within the museums. 

Although planned originally for strangers 

the members of the National Education 
\ssociation, who visited New York last 
July, when the book was noticed in these 
columns—the volume has been found to 
be of such definite service as a guide to ob- 
jects which, in many cases, are unknown to 
many of our own citizens that it is now 
offered to a larger public, who will find 
it not only a guide, but a compendium 
in brief form of the buildings, sculpture, 
and paintings to be seen in the city 

Besides the lists of buildings and sculp- 
ture to be seen in the different boroughs, 
lists of the museums, libraries, exhibition 
societies, clubs, art schools, studio centers, 
and art dealers are given. Numerous tllus- 
trations serve to make the book attractive 
in appearance, and several maps and plans 
are included. 

CHRISTMAS Carpbs.—IThe Museum selec- 
tion of Christmas cards, photographs of 
paintings and sculpture whose subjects are 
suggestive of the season of giving, is now on 
sale. The prints are mounted attractively, 
and will be found to make useful gifts. 
Besides these specially selected subjects, 
there are many other photographs and 
color prints on sale at the Museum which 
are admirably suited for Christmas pres- 
ents. 

CuristMas Day Opentinc.—lIt ts desired 
to call attention to a change in the hour of 
opening on Christmas Day. Following the 
rule established two years ago, the doors 
will be opened at one Pp. M., instead of ten 
A. M. aS in previous years, and will be closed 
at six. The reason forthis change is the 
very slight attendance during the morning 
hours. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


NOVEMBER, IQI16 


CLASS OBJECI 


*Statuette; pottery mould for cela- 
don bowls—Chinese 


(_ERAMICS 
Floor Il, Room 1) 


Celadon cup and bottle, Korean, 
Korai period 


Floor Il, Room I 


CRYSTALS, JADES, ET¢ One hundred and five early tomb 
Floor Il, Room 1 jades; three soapstone seals, 
Ming dynast y—Chinese 


*Painting on silk, Classic Gem, 
Chinese 

fOverlooking the Valley, by Ed- 
ward Willis Redfield, American, 
dated Igtt 


PAINTINGS 


REPRODUCTIONS *Eight copies in plaster of Cretan 
vases, Middle and Late Minoan 
periods 

SCULPTURI “Large limestone relief with can- 


opy, Spanish (Romanesque), 

twelfth or thirteenth century 
*Head of a Man, in marble (Scipio 

type), Italian (Roman), modern 


*Panel by John LaFarge; panel by 
Otto Heinigke, American 


STAINED GLASS. 


WOODWORK AND FURNITURI *Doorway, tpair of sconces, and a 
tpole screen, American, eigh- 
teenth century 

*Two doorways, American, about 


1800 


LIST OF LOANS 
NOVEMBER, IQI0 


LOCATION OBJECT 


Painting on silk, Chinese, seven- 
teenth century 

Crupper plate (horse armor), Ger- 
man (Maximilian), 1510 

Celadon bowl, Chinese, Sung dy- 
nasty 

I wenty-eight pieces of pottery, six 
pieces of sculpture, five pieces of 
bronze, forty-two early tomb 
jades, and a lacquer statuette, 
Bodhisattva—C hinese; ten 
pieces of pottery, Korean 

Dish, Korean, Korai period 

Seventy-two pieces of pottery and 
sculpture, Chinese 


Wing H, Study Room 
Wing H, Room g) 
Floor Il, Room 1) 
Floor Il, Rooms 1, 5 
Wing E, Room 11) 


Floor Il, Room 2 


Floor Il, Room 1) 
Floor Il, Rooms 1, 5 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


SOU RCI 
Gift of C. T. Loo. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Samuel T. Peters 


Gift of Dr. John C. Ferguson 


Gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Walter Roselle. 


Gift of Mrs. Otto Heinigke. 


Purchase 


Gift of the Catawissa R. R. 
Co. of Philadelphia 


SOU RCI 


Lent by Barrett S. Chapman 
Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by S. K. de Forest 


Lent by Charles L. Freer 
Lent by Charles W. Gould 


Lent by Samuel T. Peters. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER, MCMXVI 


HOULD you like to know that each 

month when the BULLETIN comes 

to vour home you would find in it 

one story written especially for you? 
That is what we are planning for this 
winter, a page for the boys and girls. This 
month the story—Userneter in Egypt 
carries us back to Egypt, 4,500 years ago, 
to the time when the pyramids were built 
for the kings and the mastaba tombs of the 
nobles clustered around them. It tells in 
story form about our big Egyptian tomb 
built for Perneb 2,650 years before Christ. 
This was taken down stone by stone in 
Egypt, carefully packed, sent across the 
desert on the backs of camels or on small 
cars drawn by men, loaded on an ocean 
liner, and set up in our Museum just as it 
stood on the sands of Egypt. | hope most 
of you have seen this already, but why not 
come over to the Museum and see it again 
after you have read the story? 


WITH USERNETER IN EGYPT 


[ was a hot night in September. That 
day we had gone to the Museum with 
our teacher to see a large tomb built for 
an Egyptian nobleman, Perneb, who 
lived 4,500 years ago. | lay thinking it all 
over, and wondering about the real Perneb 
and his two sons, Userneter and Shepsesre. 
| wished | might know more about them. 
All of a sudden some one grasped my 
hand impetuously and said something to 
me in a language | could not understand. 
lo my surprise | found myself running 
through a field of wheat toward a rugged 
desert rising beyond the 
fields, golden yellow in the blinding glare 
desert while my little 


Slope ol sand 


ola sun, eager 


escort talked without stopping for me to 
reply. 

Looking round my unfamiliar surround- 
ings, | saw behind me a town gleaming in 
the sunlight, and farther toward the east a 
broad stream, and ahead of me a hillside 
dotted at intervals, for miles and miles, 
with huge pyramids built of mammoth 
blocks of stone, and, clustered round each, 
smaller buildings, flat on top, as if they had 
started to be pyramids but had stopped 
half-way. I knew now; the river was the 
Nile, the city Memphis, the great pyramids 
were the tombs of the Egyptian k:ngs and 
the flat-roofed buildings near them the 
mastaba tombs of the nobles who had 
served those kings. | was on my way to 
Perneb’s tomb in the cemetery of Sakkara. 

My companion must be Perneb’s grand- 
son, Userneter, the son of Shepsesre, Per- 
neb’s younger son. He was nude except 
for a girdle round his waist, this boy of per- 
haps eight years, with a dark brown skin 
that seemed burned by the hot sun, an 
active little body, and an animated face in 
which the brown eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. Pointing ahead, he drew my atten- 
tion to a man of strong, muscular build, and 
dignified, grave face, his father, Shepsesre 
who was waiting for us, standing beside the 
litter—a sort of chair carried on the 
shoulders of servants—in which he had 
been borne across the fields and up the 
slope. He was dressed in one garment, a 
kilt of white linen extending from his waist 
to his knees, and standing out stiffly in 
front as if starched. Around his shoulders 
was a broad bead collar, and on his head a 
wig that covered his ears and fell down on 
his shoulders. Sandals were on his feet. 
He grasped his staff firmly in one hand and 
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with the other brushed away the swarms of 
flies around him with a folded linen cloth. 
It was as if Perneb himself had wandered 
down from his tomb and was waiting for us, 
so like his father did Shepsesre look 

My little escort soon ceased to talk, im- 
itating his father’s serious manner; silently 
we walked along the streets of the cemeter\ 
until we approached a group of tombs that 
included Shepsesre’s own tomb, already 
finished, and that of Perneb. Behind us 
the servants followed, bearing in their arms 
large jars of beer and baskets heaped with 
bread and fruit At the end of a narrow 
passageway between Shepsesre’s tomb and 
another one we came to a heavy wooden 
door. | could see no loc k, no way of open- 
ing, but when one of the servants handed 
Shepsesre a long piece of wood rounded on 
the sides, with a strip of leather attached to 
it, he put it through a hole in the door, and 
before | understood how he used his queer 
kev, the heavy door back and | 
found myself in the courtyard of Perneb’s 


swung 


tomb 

Apparently forgetting every 
Shepsesre stood still looking at the figures 
of his father, Perneb, carved on either side 
of the doorway through which we were to 
enter the tomb itself. Little Userneter and 
| sat down on a low bench in the corner of 
the courtyard and waited for him, while the 
servants stood in line ready for his slightest 


one el ec, 


word of command. It was all so solemn 
that | was almost afraid. My eves trav- 
eled from the son to the image of his father 
carved on the stone and on to the odd little 
pictures in outline—birds, animals, and 
people—which were cut above the figure 
ot Perneb and were Egyptian words 
hieroglyphs, my teacher called them—that 
told the many titles of Perneb, among them 
Sole Companion of the King and Keeper of 
the Crowns. 

Shepsesre’s reverie was interrupted by 
the coming of four men leading an ox. It 
was evident that they were priests, for at 
once they pre ceeded to prepare for the 
offering. Killing the ox, they cut off great 
joints of the meat and carried them within 


the tomb. 
Next, Shepsesre motioned to two of the 
servants to follow him into the offering 
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chamber and there to set down the food and 
drink they had brought for the spirit of 
Perneb, who was thought to live in the 
tomb. Of course Userneter and | went too. 
One wall of the vestibule we went through 
was covered with pictures, the pictures | 
had seen on my previous visit, some of them 
just sketches, some finished work. At one 
place | saw Perneb represented sitting in a 
litter such as Shepsesre had occupied a few 
minutes before, while toward him came men 
carrying fruit and vegetables or leading 
cattle—a powerful ox or a gentle oryx or 
antelope—for him to inspect. At another 
place I saw smaller figures—Perneb’s wife 
and sons—humbly crouched on the floor be- 
fore him. Userneter pointed to the figure 
of his father as we passed it. 

In the offering chamber Shepsesre walked 
straight to what I had heard called a “‘false 
door.” It was only a make-believe door 
through which the spirit of Perneb was sup- 
posed to come out into the room. On it | 
saw Perneb pictured five times, four times 
standing, staff in hand, and once seated be- 
fore an offering table which was heaped 
high. Everywhere else on the panels of the 
door were queer little hieroglyphs, prayers 
for blessings on the dead Perneb, my teacher 
had said. Shepsesre appeared to say sev- 
eral of these aloud, then watched the priests 
as they washed a very low table like a plat- 
form before the false door and placed his 
offering of food and drink on it. With each 
offering one of them uttered some prayer or 
charm which he read from a papyrus roll 
and another held an incense burner open so 
that the sweet fragrance filled the room. 
Userneter and | stood watching them in- 
tently until they turned to go. 

Then | was free to look around. The 
walls formed a wonderful picture book in 
bright colors. Of course | had seen them 
the day before, but they seemed so different 
Again I| was looking into the face of 
This time he was 
him were 


now. 
Perneb on either wall. 
seated, while coming toward 
figures bringing offerings or priests engaged 
in worship. One lifted the cover from an 
incense burner to let him smell the sweet 
fragrance, another poured water from a tall 
jar to wash the offering table. 

My companions meantime had gone out 





d 


yf 
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into the courtyard again and into a 
smaller room where more servants brought 
up offerings and the priests placed them in 
pottery dishes on a little shelf just under a 
queer, narrow slot high up on the wall. | 
remembered then what | had been told so 
recently Beyond the wall was another 
room, called the serdab or statue-chamber, 
and in it were several wooden statues, one, 
life-size, of Perneb himself, and smaller 


J 


GY 


N 


ones of his family. Through this little 
hole Perneb was supposed to come out 
and enjoy the offerings on the narrow 
shelf below. 

Just then the wooden door through which 
we had entered was shaken violently and 
the sound echoed through the tomb. 
Could it be plunderers? No, for | heard 
my mother’s voice saying, “Wake up, 
son!”’ W. E. H. 











USERNETER AND HIS FATHER SHEPSESRE 
FROM THE TOMB OF SHEPSESRE 
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“ HIS month | have written for you a 

little story about a lovely piece of 

Greek sculpture, a marble relief of 

a youg horseman, that is shown 
in the large central hall of the Museum. 
Originally there were two men on horse- 
back riding one behind the other, but the 
stone has been broken and only one horse- 
remains. After you have read the 
| hope you will want to look at this 


man 
Story, 
Greek horseman sitting so erect on his fine 
horse, and also to do a little hunting for 
some other things of which | will now tell 
vou. 

Go through the gallery past the stair- 
way out into a large hall where there are 
models of buildings. Here you will find a 
model of a famous Greek temple, the Par- 
thenon, which stood on a high hill in 
Athens. If you will look sharp, you will see 
a frieze around the top of the building in- 
side of the columns. This represents the 
procession of the Panathenaea. In the 
model you can observe the place of the 





frieze, but each figure is small. 
through the next gallery to 
the north, which is filled with statues, 
and then turn to your left. On _ the 
walls of this room you will find casts of a 
part of this same frieze, of the same size as 
in the Parthenon itself. If you want to 
look at something else connected with the 
Panathenaic festival, return through the 
large hall and keep on toward the south 
nearly to a doorway opening into the park 
and then go into a room to the left that 1s 
filled with Greek vases, big and little. Hunt 
until you find a case with some large vases 
and one very tiny one that are labeled Pan- 
athenaic You notice that a horse 
race or a foot race or some athletic contest 


straight 


vases. 


is shown on one side, for these were the 
prizes given to the winners of the races at 
the Panathenaic festival. 

When vou have finished this little Mu- 
seum trip, you may like to sit down at home 
and write me about it. Address Miss Wini- 
tred E. Howe, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 

AN ATHENIAN HORSEMAN 

N the far-away days, nearly three 

hundred vears before Christ, a group of 

Greek youths sat on the yellow sands 

of a beautiful island in the deep blue 
Aegean Sea, with the foaming waves break- 
ing just beyond. With wide-eyed interest 
they were listening to the stories of an old 
man, evidently their hero. Lysias—for this 
was his name—with his muscular frame, 
snow-white hair and beard, and deep-set, 
earnest eyes, was indeed a figure to stir boy- 
ish admiration, and such wonderful tales 
as he told! 

Chis morning—August 28 of the year 270 
before Christ—he was telling again a story 
the boys had often heard before, but for 
which they frequently clamored, the story 
of a small marble relief that any one might 
see in the market place of the town. It rep- 
resented two horsemen, Lysias himself and 
his friend Euandros, and had been set up by 
them many vears earlier, in gratitude to 
their gods—to Castor and Pollux perhaps, 
the twin gods famed for horsemanship—for 
giving them victory in the horse races of a 
great Athenian festival. 

“Fifty years ago to-day,” began Lysias, 
“was the eighth day of the great Athenian 
festival, held in honor of our patron god- 
dess, the virgin Athena. The day was her 
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birthday. | young man then and 
entered with the keenest joy into the hap- 
penings of each of the days of the feast. 
With my good friend Euandros | listened to 
musical contests—singing and playing on 
the lyre and the flute; | heard a recitation 
of Homer’s swelling words that made the 
Trojan heroes live for me; | witnessed 
trials of physical and athletic 
games—running and leaping and boxing 
and throwing the discus—I watched the 
giving of prizes, crowns of olive leaves 
from Athena’s sacred tree or 
orated with pictures of the contests them- 
selves and filled with oil from the groves 


was a 


prowess 


vases dec- 


of olives 

‘In all these | was but a spectator, but 
each event brought nearer the hour when 
Euandros and | should enter into different 
horsemanship with our 
steeds, so trained and carefully 
groomed, now champing for the race, as 
eager as we. For this hour we had planned 
and worked for many months, and well were 
we rewarded. In each heat the cry was 
‘Euandros! Ho, Euandros!’ or ‘Lysias! 
Ho, Lysias!’ until the echoes rang. *Twas 
nip and tuck which horse would win, but 
always it was one or the other; no third 
horse had a chance. In the chariot race 
also they were in the victorious four that 
easily outdistanced all the others. A 
proud day it was indeed for us and for our 


trials in good 


well 


gallant steeds. 

“The next day, too, was one of triumph; 
for when we young men, according to 
height and personal appearance, were 
chosen to ride in the great procession, 
Euandros was selected first and | came 
second Then it was we vowed to set up 
a marble slab on which throughout the 
years we should be riding happily and 
proudly with erect carriage and easy seat 
upon our mettlesome steeds. 

“On the morrow, the Sun God, Helios, 
favored our petitions and gave us a day of 
brilliant sunshine. Early in the morning 
all Athens was astir; from every house men 
and women, youths and maidens, all in 
their best attire, came thronging, while 
horsemen dashed clattering through the 
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streets. Outside the Ceramicus, the pot- 
ters’ ward, the marshals chosen at the last 
Panathenaea—for so we call our greatest 
festival—directed all the people into the 
right order of procession, and slowly and 
majestically the line wound through the 
market place and up the hill of the Acro- 
polis to the shrine of the goddess Athena. 
For all this stately procession was in her 
honor; its purpose was to place upon her 
statue of wood the richly embroidered 
saffron-colored peplos or mantle wrought 
by the loving hands of maidens of noble 
birth. These had been selected for the 
task the year before, and had lived on the 
Acropolis under the charge of a priestess of 
Athena during all this time, working scenes 
from the battle of the Gods and the Giants 
upon the peplos. 

“I can see the procession now, headed by 
a group of Athenian maidens of noble birth, 
carrying for the sacrifice vessels of gold and 
silver that gleam in the brilliant Attic sun- 
light. Here come youths leading cows 
often restless and hard to control, or sheep, 
gentler and easy to guide, both intended 
for the sacrifice. Following them are 
other women carrying on their heads with 
rare grace stools or trays filled with sacri- 
ficial cakes. Next I can discern the 
musicians playing upon the flute or the 
lyre songs in honor of Athena, and after 
them the old men in their long white robes, 
carrving olive branches and walking with 
slow, measured step. In great contrast 
appear the chariots, each drawn by four 
restive horses and carrying two men, the 
charioteer and the warrior armed for 
battle. Some of the men bear scars of 
actual conflict; others are yet untried 
before a foe. Around me are the other 
horsemen, all in bright armor with plumes 
nodding and wearing mantles of rich colors. 
None are happier than we; the rhythmic 
beats of our horses’ hoofs make music in 
our ears, and the beautiful arch of their 
necks as we rein in their impetuous haste 
delights our eyes. 

“The procession arriving at the temple, 
forth from the shrine come the priestesses, 
receive the mantle, carefully folded, and 
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clothe the wooden statue of the goddess in 
it, a more gorgeous robe than ever before, 
while a mighty column of smoke arises 
from the sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and 
is wafted as a satisfying savor to the god- 
dess Athena. With the coming of darkness 
the priestesses begin to chant their hymns 
in honor of the goddess: 
“Chant thanksgiving for Athena’s birth, 
Chant her praises in the field of war, 


Chant her bounty to life-giving earth, 
Renowned, victorious, worshipped 
near and far.’”’ 

lhe voice of the old man died away in 
this chant and he was lost in thought. His 
listeners, though only boys, respected his 
dreaming mood and walked away toward 
the market place, there to view again the 
marble slab with its fiery steeds and noble 


riders. W. E. H. 





YOUNG HORSEMAN, GREEK 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
DESIGN ON A GREEK TOILET BOX 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THI 


story in the BULLE- 
a beautiful marble 
relief of a horseman: this 
month | want to have you look at 


month the 
TIN Was about 


AS] 
Greek 
another form of art in which the Greeks 
excelled, and so | have told you an imagin- 
arv story about a toilet box, a 


to be found in one of the rooms of 
itself in 


SOHC alled 


PVYXIS 


Greek vases. It is in a case by 


the room just at your left as you come into 


the Museum by the Park entrance, and 


has the following label: White Athenian 
Pyxis (toilet box 470-400 he 
In this same room are two vases that 


painted on them representations ol 
the custom of bringing pres- 


have 
the Epaulia, 
ents to a bride at her new home the morning 
as Euphronios in the 
story gave his granddaughter 
\gnotos. two 
vases is large, the other small and evidently 
intended as a toy to delight some child's 
heart. If you hunt, you will find these in 
tne labeled Lebes Gamikos 
and perhaps in your search 


after her wedding, 
following 
these 


the pyxis ol One of 


cases, Cac h 


marriage vase 
you will find something else to interest you. 


AGNOTOS AND HIS PYXIS 


GNOTOS was a potter in a little vil- 
lage in Attica, not many miles from 
thecityof Athens, yet only once had 
he ever seen the gloriesof that city. 

Morning and afternoon and far intothe night 
he worked at his potter’s wheel watching the 
cups and dishes and vases grow under his 
skilful finges and then paintingon them pic- 
tures of the gods and heroes or the doings of 
daily life. No two were alike. Into each 
he put his best effort. When his good wife 
urged him to rest, he always replied, “Not 
yet; when | have made one thing with 
which | am satisfied, | will rest.” 

On a stand beside his wheel he had 
placed a beautiful drinking cup, a kylix, 
made and decorated by the greatest Athe- 
nian potter of his day, the famous Euphro- 
nios. Agnotos had bought this in Athens 
during his one visit there when he was but 
a young man, and for it had given his 
savings for an entire year. He had re- 
garded it ever since as his ideal. Again 
and again he had tried to make a cup or 
dish or vase as beautiful. He often took 
the kylix in his fingers and felt of its smooth 
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surface or looked at its graceful outlines 
and the charming picture painted on it 
Whenever any of his own work pleased 
him more than usual, he would hold it up 
beside the kylix and compare the two, but 
always with the same result——his work was 
not so beautiful as that of Euphronios. 

Yet his friends noticed what he did not 
apparently see, that each object he made 
little better than the 
So good, in fact, was his pottery that the 
villagers proud of him 


Chey always told travelers passing through 


Was a one before 


became very 


the village of their neighbor, the potter 
\gnotos And so many a man of means 


from Athens or Corinth visited the humbk 
home of the potter and admired his work 
and many a vase passed into the possession 
of the traveler; not indeed that Agnotos 
wanted to part with his treasures but be- 
cause his good wife persuaded him to do so 
to provide for their few wants. 

So the years passed and Agnotos became 
avery old man. Though his strength was 
failing, his ambition was not lessened and 


his fingers were more deft than ever 


One morning he arose at dawn, feeling 
sure that he would reach his goal that day 
if ever \ strange exhilaration came overt 


him as he took his accustomed place at th 
wheel and quickly built up the clay intoa tor- 
let box, apyxis. Never had the clay grown 
so fast; never had his fingers been so skilful. 

While the damp clay of the pyxis dried 
n the air and then was fired for the first 
time in the kiln, he thought what he would 
put upon it as decoration, what would be 
appropriate for a box to be used by some 
beautiful woman to hold her jewels or the 
pins with which she fastened her mantle 
Finally He would show Paris 
one 


he decided. 
choosing among 
worthy to receive the apple marked, “For 
the fairest.” His fingers itched to begin 
his sketch. 

When 
painted a broad band of white around the 
body of the box. [his was to be the back- 
ground for his picture. Then, taking up 


the gi rddesses the 


at last the pyxis was ready, he 


the cover, he outlined upon it three different 
bands of ornament: a graceful palmette, a 
tongue pattern, and a meander, all easy for 
him to draw from his long experience and 
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all familiar to every Greek. As there was 
no room to use the laurel wreath on the 
cover, he drew that around the box itsell 
a dainty pattern for such a use. His next 
task was to fill in most of the cover and the 
box except the band of white with a shiny 
black glaze. 

Last of all, he turned to what he was so 
eager to do, to paint the judgment of Paris 
on the white background. Paris he 
thought of as an easy-going youth caring 
for the sheep on Mount Ida; and so he 
represented him in a attitude 
seated on a rock, his hat slipped back 
from his curly hair, in his hand the club 
with he drove off the wild 
from the flock. Hermes, the messenger ol 
the gods, whom Agnotos represented with 


careless 


which beasts 


the customary winged sandals and his staff 
the caduceus, in his hand, was just telling 
Paris his errand and introducing the three 
goddesses from whom Paris was to select 
First came Hera, the wife of 
position as queen of heaven 


the fairest. 
Zeus, whos 
Agnotos showed by placing in her hand a 
sceptre. She would offer to Paris power 
and rule if only he for her. 
Next he placed Athena, the warrior goddess, 
carrying helmet and spear. Her hope of 
winning Paris’s favor lay in her power to 
grant him Aphrodite, 
goddess of love, he depicted as just com- 
pleting her toilet while her son 
watched her admiringly. She would pro- 
mise Paris the fairest wife and to further 
her cause she would make herself as charm- 
ing as Agnotos enjoyed this 
so thoroughly that he told it in a 
lively manner on the pyxis 

lo fire this again in the oven was neces- 
sary before the work was complete. Then 
and then only did Agnotos lie back on his 
couch exhausted. Into the pyxis he had 
put his supreme effort 

\s he took the precious vase of Euphro- 
made toilet box 
in his hands tenderly and was examining 
each detail, an elderly man and a young 
woman stepped into the room without his 
noticing their entrance. 

“It is as good,” Agnotos exulted to him- 
self. “It meets the test. | am content.”’ 

[he traveler watched him closely, then 


would dec ide 


Success IN Wal 


| TOS 


possible. 


story 


nios and his own newly 
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asked, “ May | buy the toilet box? I want 
it very much.” 

‘I’ll never sell it,”’ exclaimed Agnotos. 
Then he told the sympathetic visitor the 
story of his life, ending with these words 
“If | knew a man who would love my pyxis 
as | have loved Euphronios’s kylix, | would 
gladly give itto him. It is as beautiful.” 

‘| am that man,” replied the visitor. 

| am Euphronios. Your work ts better 
than mine, more graceful in outline, more 
charming in design. Youare my master and 
| will cherish your pyxis as long as I live.”’ 

\gnotos could not speak, so delighted 
was he, so overcome with surprise. With 
trembling fingers he held out the toilet 
box, his last work, to Euphronios. 


Euphronios in his turn gave the pyxis 
of Agnotos the place of honor in his home 
and often told this story to his friends. 
When the young woman, his grand- 
daughter, married, he went to her new 
home the morning after the wedding, as 
was the custom, carrying as his gift the 
pyxis of Agnotos. She valued it beyond 
all her other presents and was very sorry) 
when a few years later her little son, named 
Euphronios also, mischievously took the 
pyxis from the table where it stood and 
accidentally chipped the cover. In time 
she became old and at her death the toilet 
box was buried with her as her most 


cherished possession. 


w. &. Oh 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


[ the head of the main stairway 
of the Museum stands a beautiful 
bronze statue of a boy about 
We think he 
Rome a 
Perhaps 


years old. 
was a prince who lived in 
little before the time of Christ. 
you would enjoy seeing this statue more if 
you knew something about the life of a 
twenty centuries ago. So | 
you the imaginary ac- 


twelve 


Roman boy 
have written for 
count of three days in the boyhood of a 
Roman prince who really lived and whom 
represent. He 
You will read of 


this statue may possibly 
was named Germanicus. 
him in history; for he belonged to the ruling 
family and was later a successful general 
After you have looked long enough at the 
statue to feel acquainted with this interest- 
ing Roman should you not like to 
search for some other things in the Museum? 
to the Gold Room on the 
and hunt for a 
as a charm 


boy, 


Suppose you go 
same floor—ask where It ts 
bulla such as Germanicus wore 
around his neck during his boyhood. The 
label reads: Bulla (Pendant), Etruscan, V 
or VI Century B.C. If you examine some 
of the other objects in the same case, | am 
sure you will say that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans knew how to make beautiful jewelry: 
necklaces, earrings, pins, and rings 

On the floor below, you can find in the 
Bronze Room a wonderful big chariot that 
will suggest the form of the chariots used in 
Tiberius and 
saw, 


the triumphal procession of 
the chariot race that Germanicus 
though they were probably not so heavy as 
this one and they drawn by four 
horses abreast, rather than two, as here 
Ihe label for this chariot reads: Etruscan 
Chariot (Biga), VI Century B.C. If your 
eyes are very sharp, you can also see in this 
room, in a wall case, some styles, as they are 
labeled, like the stylus Germanicus used on 
his first day at school to write on his wax- 
tablet. The flat end was his 


were 


covered 


eraser. 

In the Room of Recent Accessions near 
the main hall on Fifth Avenue is a vase, 
called a krater or mixing bowl, that shows 
excellently such a sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle as Tiberius carried in his triumph. 
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[hese are only a few out of many things 
that you might find in the Museum to illus- 


trate the life of a Roman boy twenty cen- 
turies ago. 
THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A 
ROMAN PRINCE 
GERMANICUS’ First Day at SCHOO! 


I is very early in the morning. The 
sun has not yet risen above the eastern 
horizon, but Germanicus has been up 
foran hour. He has been dressed with 
unusual care in a long, flowing toga ot spot- 
less white with a purple stripe around the 
edge, and has eaten his breakfast of bread 
and cheese and ripe olives. Now he stands 
at the door bidding good-bye to his mother; 
for this is to be his first day at school. He ts 
six years old. Themis, one of the slaves in 
the household, is ready, lantern in hand, to 
accompany him through the dark, narrow 
streets of Rome to the school, where he 
should be just as the sun appears. He looks 
longingly back at his toys: his checkers, the 
nuts with which he plays, his favorite hobby 
horse, his top and hoop and swing. He re- 
members the good times he has often had at 
his mother’s side, listening to stories of 
Romulus and Remus, Cincinnatus, or 
Scipio Africanus, or of his own father Dru- 
sus, now fighting for Rome far in the Ger- 
man forests. Themis also, who is a Greek 
though a slave, has taught him a few Greek 
words. Indeed, he would be quite content 
to stay at home, but then he could never 
become a well-educated man like his father. 

It is not a happy day for Germanicus. 
He clings to Themis as they thread the 
narrow streets. When he reaches the 
schoolroom, the master, seated at a desk at 
the front of the room, looks to him very 
cross and forbidding, and behind the master 
hangs a great stick to punish lazy boys. 
Germanicus feels very small and insignifi- 
cant as he sits on his bench in front. He 
tries hard to form the letters well on his 
wax-covered wooden tablet with the sharp- 
pointed stylus, but very frequently he has 
to smooth out the soft wax on which he has 
made mistakes and to try again. Worse 
yet are his first examples in long Roman 
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numerals which he can not possibly do 
without little pebbles placed in the different 


columns of his counting frame. 
But the day passes as days always do, be 


they happy or not, and five years later 
when Germanicus takes his younger brother 


Claudius to school 
for the first time, 
he laughs at his 
brother’s fears. 


4 ROMAN HOLIDAY 


Great is the re- 
joicing in Rome 
Tiberius with his 
army of Roman 
legions has fought 
with rare success in 
Germany and has 
crossed the Rhine 
return to 

military 


On_ his 
Rome, a 
triumph has been de- 
clared for him. It 
s a gala day indeed 
Every house is 
adorned with 
wreaths; incense 1s 
burningon thealtars 
of all the temples; 
the crowds shout 
incessantly, “lo 
triumphe!”’; every 
Roman is happy. 
Germanicus, now 
eight years old, is 
the happiest boy in 
Rome; for the vic- 
torious general, 
liberius, is his uncle. 
Early in the morn- 
ing he is dressed and 
ready and with each 
passing hour his ex- 
citement 
lhemis again is his 
companion as long 


increases. 


END 


OF 


A 
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and on through the Forum to the Capitol. 
All the way 
as badge of their authority, go before them 


clearing 


the 


the lictors, with their fasces 


Soldiers wearing 


crowns appear first, bearing the spoils of 
war—standards once carried at the head of 


ROMAN PRINCI 


FIRST 


before the procession begins he takes his 


place near the city gate. 


Here Tiberius and his army are met by 
the senate, the city magistrates, and many 


prominent citizens. 


lhence they proceed 


along the narrow streets to the Sacred Way 


CENTURY 


B. 





c, 


the barbarian army, 
armor they have 
worn, statues that 
represent the rivers 
and towns the 
Roman legions have 
been through. Next 
come priests leading 
oxen with their 
horns gilded and 
with garlands 
around their necks, 
ready for the sacri- 
fice that is to be 
offered to the gods. 
After them walk the 
sullen captives of 
war, dragging their 
chains and not 
willing to look up 
at the people jeering 
them. And then all 
eyes turn toward 
Tiberius, clad in a 
purple toga and a 
tunic richly em- 
broidered with palm 
branches and hold- 
ing in his hand an 
ivory sceptre sur- 
mounted by an eagle. 
As Tiberius sees 
Germanicus in the 
crowd, he smiles and 
bows, bringing a 
quick flush of joy to 
the boy’s face. The 
general rides in a 
chariot drawn by 
four spirited horses 
while a servant 


stands behind him and holds over his head 
a golden crown; singers and flute players 
walk beside the car; after him march the 


members of his army. 


\t the templeof Jupiter on the Capitoline 
Hill, Tiberius places his golden crown in the 
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lap of the statue of Jupiter and sacrifices 
to the immortal gods in gratitude for vic- 
tory Ihe augurs, whose duty it ts to in- 
terpret the signs, find the omens all favor- 
\ flock of birds flving over on the 
fortune. Nothing mars 


able. 
left means 
the pleasure of the day. 
Many times afterward 
peated the story of this day to little Clau- 
dius, who was too young to have a part in 


good 


Germanicus re- 


its enjoyment 


BECOMING OF AGI 


The seventeenth of February following 
his sixteenth birthday was a date toward 
which a Roman boy looked forward as 
eagerly as does an American boy to becom- 
ing of age and casting his first vote 

lo Germanicus the long-wished-for day 
This day he aside his 


has come is to lay 


boyish clothing, the toga praetexta with its 
purple stripe, for the clothes of a man, the 


toga virilis of purest white. 

First come the ceremonies in 
home before the household gods, the Lares 

the taking of the auguries, which are 
favorable, to his great joy, the pouring out 
of the libation of wine, the placing of the 
shoulders while all the 
He places upon the neck 


his own 


toga around his 
family 
of one of the household gods the gold bulla 
which he has worn around his own neck 
ever since he can remember, as @ charm to 
ward off the evil eye, and bids farewell to all 
Claudius can 


low yk on 


his childish games and toys. 
have them now; he has more important 
things to do. 

After these ceremonies in the home are all 
completed the members of the family go to- 
gether up to the Capitol to offer sacrifices 
there more publicly. Then Germanicus 
walks to the Forum, where he is to spend a 
part of each day after this. There his name 
is written in the list of Roman citizens. 
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How glad he is that he is a Roman and a 
prince! 

lo-morrow he will begin to take his place 
in the affairs of the Imperial City. All the 
privileges of a Roman citizen will be his. 
He may vote and he may go to war. His 
mornings will be spent in the Forum; in the 
afternoon he will go to the Field of Mars to 
running, leaping, wrestling, 
Chen 


exercise by 
hurling the quoits, or playing ball. 
he will join the other men at the public 
baths, enjoying the hot and cold baths and 
completing his toilet for the dinner hour to 
follow. As he is a man now, he will be per- 
mitted to witness manly, exciting sports, the 
chariot races in the Circus Maximus, the 
gladiatorial combats in the Amphitheatre. 
That very afternoon he sees a most in- 
teresting race. It is a noble sight At the 
signal forth from the stalls come the horses, 
drawing light chariots gay with paint and 
gilding. The charioteers stand erect, per- 
fect in their physical development. The 
noise is deafening: the slamming of the 
doors as the horses burst forth; their hoof- 
beats on the hard sand; the sound of the 
wheels; and above all the shouts of the mul- 
titude cheering their favorite drivers. 
Seven times around the course the char- 
iots go, and turn around the barriers at each 
end with all the skill the charioteers possess. 
\t the completion of each round one of the 
seven balls at one end of the course 1s re- 
moved and one of the dolphins at the other, 
as a token of the progress of the race. Great 
is the excitement; for the race is very close. 
When on the last lap one of the chariots 
forges ahead a few feet by an almost super- 
human effort, the spectators are wild in 
their enthusiasm. The fortunate driver is 
escorted from the arena in triumph, and 
Germanicus goes home well pleased with his 


first day of manhood. 
W.E. H. 





